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perious political necessity intervened; such as that Don
Astorgio and Don Gianevangelista, held as hostages, would
guarantee the tranquillity of Faenza, preventing further
rebellion. Duke Cesare's apparent breach of faith is not
without its parallels in ancient, modern, and contemporary
history; a political crime, perhaps necessary, but for which
there is neither extenuation nor excuse.
But later still, the story ends in tragedy. The two boys
are said to have been killed, and their bodies cast in Tiber.
The only two chronicles which have the slightest value are
those of Don Antonio Giustiniani the Orator of Venice,
who was in Rome; and of Monsignor Hans Burchard the
Papal Caerimonarius, who might have been there: though
the originals of these chronicles, be it remembered, are yet
to seek.
The former wrote to his government,
"They say that this night those two young lords of
"Faenza with their steward have been slain and thrown
"in Tiber.
The latter records in his journal,
"There were found in Tiber, suffocated and dead, the
"lord of Faenza, a youth of about the age of eighteen
"years, beautiful and well-shaped, with a stone at his
"neck; and two youths bound together by the arms,
"the one of fifteen and the other of twenty-five years;
"and near them a certain woman, and several others.
It is said also that the victims were floating in Tiber in
the sight of all.
The affair is the occasion of another of the calumnies
which have been cast upon the House of Borgia. Not one
word is said by contemporaries implicating Borgia in this
jrime: yet the modern fiction-monger or quoad-historian
who without hesitation did not place it to Borgia's debit
would consider himself guilty of dereliction of duty.
The statements of the Venetian and the German, quoted
above, will not bear examination in the light of common